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and fantastic," said, though he hoped it would pass, " I felt it
monstrous gross and grotesque," adding, " but still the worst of
it made me laugh, and I trusted the good-natured public would
not be less indulgent."1 Obviously, Scott, in the torments of a
cruel malady, had yielded himself to the spells of a romanticism
which he usually repressed, or indulged with some discretion. On
the other hand, it is not unfair to Scott or his romantic predecessors
to see in The Bride of Lammermoor that masterpiece of Gothic
fiction which so many had been trying to write and never
succeeding. It has to perfection all they were aiming at; terror
and suspense are refined into the semblance of tragedy, the ghastly
and the grotesque become the ministers of dark foreboding. In
this novel Scott shows himself more than in any other swayed by
those motives which were of the essence of Radcliffian romancing,
both sentimental ism and terror.
Gothic Though much has been written on the sources of the tale, the
character- germ Of which was a tradition of the Dalrymples, Earls of Stair,
accepted by Macaulay as a verified fact,2 it has no historical
foundation, and was probably only a bit of ancient gossip fossilized
into legend.* Scott transplanted the scene from the west to the
east coast of Scotland, and composed a story that accorded with
what he assumed to be the facts. He was believed to have drawn
Wolf's Crag, the melancholy retreat of the Master of Ravens-
wood, from Fast Castle, on the coast of Berwickshire, which he
had seen only from the sea. This might well have suggested it;
Wolf's Crag, nevertheless, is only the classic edifice of Gothic
romance in a new setting.
A wilder or more disconsolate dwelling it was perhaps difficult
to conceive. The sombrous and heavy sound of the billows,
successively dashing against the rocky beach at a profound distance
1 Lockhart, xliv.
8 Speaking of Sir James Dalrymple, Macaulay says : " One of his daughters
had poniarded her bridegroom on the wedding night." And later : " His wife,
a woman of great ability, art, and spirit, was popularly nicknamed the Witch of
Endor " (History of England^ xiii.).
3 Crockett is more than usually cautious about the story which was current
in Wigtonshire. " It is unlikely that it followed, even approximately, the
particular line taken in the novel . . . there is no contemporary corroboration
for the facts as alleged" (The Scott Originate, 250-251). See also Chambers,
128-136. Chambers also puts forward a claimant to be the prototype of Caleb
Bald erst on.